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1883. detested, if possible, still more the familiarity with
which sacred names and solemn symbols were
handled in debate. He had been profoundly
shocked and scandalised by the ejaculation of a
good party man, who exclaimed, without the
slightest consciousness or desire of offending any
one, that he " supposed they all believed in a God
of some sort" This, then, he said, was the final
defence to which the champions of religious
intolerance had been driven. Upon the "narrow
ledge of Theism " they were to take their stand.
Agnostics, who held that God might indeed exist,
because His existence could not be disproved, but
that we could know nothing of Him, and that He
had no concern with us, were as welcome as they
were numerous. Dogmatic Atheists, who were
rare, and made no converts, were warned off, unless,
indeed, they were willing to use words which
committed them to nothing, and conveyed to them
no meaning. ** I am convinced," said the Prime
Minister, "that on every religious ground, as well
as every political ground, the true and the wise
course is not to deal out religious liberty by
halves, quarters, and fractions, but to deal it out
entire, and make no distinctions between man and
man on the ground of religious difference from
one end of the land to the other." He concluded
with a solemn warning not to let religion, "the
expression of the divine mind," be associated in
public opinion with an act of injustice. If a
division could have been taken when Mr. Glad-
stone sat down, the second reading of the Bill
" would probably have been carried. But the debate
dragged on. Lord Randolph Churchill, who may
be said to have led the Opposition for the nonce,
expressed the strange doctrine that Bradlaugh,
who was at least Member for Northampton,
represented nobody but himself, and described